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^ ^ Abstract . ^ . 

In a study extending and refining C^ol Chomsky's research, 48 
Arabic speaking children aged 6» 8 & 10'"years were tested for their ^ ■. • 
comprehension of i-mperatives using the complement-requiring verbs Ask; 
Tell and Promise. Clear support for children's overgeneral ization of 
the MDP was found^on.ly with Promise constructions. WhetV a classification 
.error by Chomsky (including a more- complex sentence among her simplest 
Ask/Tell Case) was corrected by making a new case of this construction, 
'it was found to in fact be much harder than all but Chomsky's most 
difficult type.' Perfomian^e on this letter- Ask type^lwith the subject of 
the complement clause deleted) was, as- MDP overgeneral i zation would 'pre- 
diet, poorer thaji on the corresponding Tell construction. However, the 
nature of the errors raise al ternati yes -to the'MDP overgeneral i zation ex- 
planation. Overall, there was a strong tendency to interpret both Asks 
and Tells as direct speech, arTd therefore to ask the why clausf*. In the 
case of Ask constructions this leads ^to, asking with the wrong subject. 
There wore definite, age,^related Ask stages based on correct subject 
assignment. Comprehensibili ty is not, a§ Chomsky claimed, simply one to 
complemegt clause complexity defined as the number of deletions'from 
surface* 




.The Acquisition of Ask, Tel 1 , and Promise 
• Structures by Arabic Speaking Children 



To determine the general principles underlying langu^^e.-. 
and tb gain insight into' Voss>bte strategies utili-zed by ch'Su^^in 
processing linguistic mater1al.it is necessary to investig^^lWvKcl 
language acquisition in diverse languages. This paper is a conlribution 
to this endeavor. " , ' ~ . . 

U^til recently most of the research on child language acquisition 
focused on children under five or six years of age, probably due largely " 
to the fact that the more obvious surface forms seemed pretty well under 
children's productive control by then. Carol Chomsky (1969) was among 
the first tq demonstrate that there are *ome seemingly fairly simple 
syntactic structures that many 'English' speaking children do not Compre- 
hend even by the ..age aF\ten. This" paper will addr'fess itself to the ac- 
quisition of some of 'the s^mp^types of structures in Arabic by Lebanese 
children learning Lebanese Arabic as their first Tanguage. 

Our focus will be on Ask/Tell/Promise constructions.' In her study, 
Chomsky either gave a specific instruction to one child who was to exe- 
cute the imperative (for Ask/Tell) by verbalizing to another child, or 
she asked the child to make, a toy do something '(for Promise). Three 
examples are: * ^ 

(1) Ask Paul what to feed the baby. ■ 

(2) - Tell Paul what/to feed^the baby. * 

(3) Bozo promised Donald to do a somersaul t.'XMake h^m^ do it. 

(Bozo and Donald were' a toy clown and duck, respectively, which' the child 
f 

was to manipulate appj^opriately . ) It\is apparent that (1) and (2). have 
i den t i ca T- surf >ace structures'; namely, h main VP, Ask/Tel T Paul" , plus a 



\ 
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.•question word, what , and an infinitival complemeRt, to fegd th^ baby . 
Where \hey differ is in the assignment pf the logical subject of the 
infinitival verb, in (2) it is Paul who is to do the feeding, whereas 

I '~r~ 

in (1) it is you » unexpressed in the surface of the English imperat^ye. . 

A linguistic analysis cfescribing this phenomenon proposed by Rosen- 
b^um (1967) is as follows -- for structures of the form: * 

(^) (^P)) tell H?2 wh- to inf VP , . ^ 

the general rule is to assign the NP closest' to the complement verb as 
its subject, in' this case NP2r Thus in (2) it is^Paul who is to f eed j:he 
baby, since P^ul, NPo, is closer to the complement verb- feed than (you), 
^P]y This principle, the Minimal Distance Prfinciple (MDP), applies to a 
large niamber of verbs in English which use complemontizing verbs, e.g., 

* • ■ 

tell, persuade, permit, select, want, and expect. In the latter two verbs, 
when there is no NPo-, e.^., "John wanted to leave," application of the 
MDP assigns the correct subject to the complement verb. In contrast, in 

^y^) it is (you), NP"!", vyho is to do the feeding. Thus, in the case of. 
sentences of the fonri: • » 

(5) (NP-|) asi£ NP2 wh- to inf VP ' ' 

' *with the main verb ask, the rule is to Assign the NP further from the 
complement verb, NP] , as its subject, thus vfolatlqg the MDP. 

Likewise, to correctly interpret (3) the MDP muit be violated, Bnd 
the NP further from'the complement verb must be assigned as the comple- 
ment. ^rb's subject:.. It is Bozo, not Donald, who is to do a somersault. 
Promise is thus an exception in English, in that it always violates the 
' ^^P- Ask , is only someytimes an exception because constructions^ ^-glng^ask 
in the request sense do not violate the MDP. The use of ask as request 
involves a surface form very much lik^e (3), but the MDP applies, i.e., 
it is Donald (NEg) who is to go to, the front of -the line in the sentence 



"Bozo asked Donald to go -to the front of the.iine." ' • 

Since the vast majority of NP| V NP2 wh-yo.inf VP constructions 
English conform to the m5p Choiftsky reasoped, not unreasonably-, th'at child- 
ren should .internalize this principle and thus correctly ccm^rehend sen- 
tenets wfiere it applies before they learn exceptions .to it. Having 
, learned to apply the MDP the child would then, initially, be Qxpected - • . 
to overextend it to those cases where it doe'?- not apply. Thus^ the Ask 
and Promise structures she studied should be m^re of ten mis interpreted 
than the Tel 1 ' structures . Young chi Idren. should, thus respond to (1) "Ask 
Paul what to feed the baby" with "What should you feed the baby?"' and to 
(3) "Bozo promised Donald to do a somersault. Make him do -it." with a 
demonstration showing Donald doing the somersaulting. Further, Chomsky 
reasoned that since, in English, ask sometimes requires application and 
sometimes violation of the MDP, it should be learned Tater than - promi se , 
which is at- least consistent. ,, - . " ' • 

Chomsky set out to test these hypotheses about the MDP in child' lan- 
guage acquisition, but' at an early stage in her research found that her : 
5- and 6-year-old children were telling irrespective of whether they had 
been instructed to ask or tell, furthermore, when questioned as to whether 
they had asked' or told, th^ children would insist t^at they had asked 
when in fact they had told. She concluded that children, at a certain 
stage simply were not differentiating between the two words, and thus she 
proceeded "to, explore the Ask/Teli distinction m~o>e generally, considering - 
the MDP question in the context of Ask/.Tell processing in general" 
(p. 46). She accomplished this by testing children with Ask/Tell structures 
which varied in the "syntactic complexity of their complement clauses. 

Tabl« 1, shows the Ask/Tell sentences which. Chomsky used in her study. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



The'following summary focuses on the "Ask constructions , since these 
caused the most difficulty for her children. ■ 

" Cas:eJ_ sentences-are the simplest in that the complGment clause, e.g., 
what color this is in l.a., contains in its surface fom all the infomia- " • 
tion nQcessary for the assignment of V-S relationships. What the child 

must do to carry out the ask instruction correctly is to invert the copula'' 

' ' ' ' ■ 

' ( is/are ) w-ith the demons trati\Ae pronoun ( this/ there ) . Thus, in: 

(7) Ask Laura what color this is. — ^ What color is this? 

(complement clause) (resulting question) 

^ It shpuVd be pointed out, however, that sentence l.b. does' not fit the 
pattern of the. other three examples. We 5W11 return to this point shortly. 

c ase 2 sentences are nex't.in complexity since both, the question word 
(wh^t) and the copula (is) .are omitted from the complement clause. Thus 
th^child has to-^provide the two missing elements in their proper order' 
to succeed in interpreting the a^ instruction." In addition the. child 
must change the personal pr»noun from her to your for a correct response 

as in: " . _ , •• 

^ • 

(8) Ask Laura her last name. — > What's your last name? 

(complement clause) (resulting question) 

Case .3 sentences are the most complex, since, not only is the subject 
of the complement clause missing, but also, there are no surface clues as 
to which NP should be assigned as its subject. Thus to interpret the ask 
cottstruction l:or>^ectly the chi.ld has to assign the missing pronoun (you) 

♦ 

as the subject of the complement vert>, and to respond correctly (s)he has 
•to change this to X.and provide the appropriate auxiliary. 

(9) Ask Laura what to feed the doll. — > What should I feed the doll? 

(complement clause]^ (resulting question) j 
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Hence, Case 3 pro.vides a direct test'of the Child's knowledge»of the MDP, 
for in . tell imperatives it must be ffppl ied, -whi le in as_k imperatives it 
must be violated if the sentence is to be correctly, comprehended. 

Arabic, like Engl isii, has .a sizable grroup, of verbs which require 
infinitival complements.. Furthermore, the MDP s'eems also^'to assign the • 
proper NP as the subject of the infinitival verb. Among these verbs are . 
• Mi (?^al), allow (samah), force' (jabar), -ho^ (yetmana), and wa-nt (raad), 
etc. . Interestingly, ask (?ss?al) and Tefof^ise (wacad) are among "the few 
infin.iti\?al complenteat-requiring Arabic verJDS-wh^ch violate'^the MDP. Since 
^Arabic, like^ost languages, uses two different words, .?^s?al and ?atlo b, 
to cofTv^y the-ask^ (qaestion) versus ask (request) meanings, the child must 
learn a- consig^ei^t violation of the MDP i.n constructions involving both * 
as k and prpmise . 

The s]7ecific structures used' to test our Arabic speaking children's 
^.comprehension of 'Ask/Tell /Promjie sentences are presortfeed^ below along with 

a rationale for their inclusion.-^in the study! .Table 2- shows all construction 
_ types used, with examples. ' . 
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Case A] : .Ask/Tell Sonia wh-.NP ' ' . , > 

(10) ?Ss?aliy-ya la Sonia shou ?asm ?9mma. • — > Shou - ?©sm Tsmmaik?" 
Ask (to) Sonia what (her) mother's name (is).-> What (your) mother 's name 

(is)? - • 

(11) TpuTi-la la Soni{ shou T^sm-', *?dmmaik-; — y Rita. 
Tell (to), Sonia what '(your) mother's name (^"s). — > Rita. ^ 

This corresponds to Chomsky's simplest, Case 1, structures, . i .e. , excluding 

her l.b. type. In Arabic however, the em'^edded question and its corresponding 

question response, unlike English, do not differ in word. order , i.e., the 
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question in^ Arabic does not require the aux11iary/pronour> inversion. The 
only change necessary is the person-marking suffix. on the last word of the 

o 

sentence/' However, in a pilot sfudy investigating these str<jctures it 
.was,f(^und that Arabic speaking children were, in general, asking when 
iristructed to tell, the converse of what Chomsky observed in her English • 
speaking children.. For, exijmple, when sentence ill) was giveni the children 
^te^ed ra respond wi/th Shou -Tesm/tammaik ? *What/your) moth-er's name Us)? 
It was hypothesized that this confusion might be due to the fact, that the 
word order in the wh-clause in the Arabic ten instruction (shou Tssm, 
?eiTimaik) "is identical to that of a question.' This being the case th^ 
children mjght have been^terpreti ng the' _i Us true ti on ,5s. being in^he 
''^direct report" mode, f.e., as containing a direct quotation of a que^^ion, 
thus,'yeilding\ "Say to Sonia, 'What (your) mother's name (is)?" \e^inU}' 
return to this later. ' - • '; • 

Case Ao: •/\sk/Tell Sonia NP ^ 

^(12) ?as?aliy-ya la Sonia ?asm ?drT«iiai'k, — ^ She/ ?3sm '•?enp5aik? 

Ask (to) Sonia (her) mother's name. wrfat your mo'ther 's. name (is)? 



I (13) .?oulI-la la ^pn^ '?asm ^>ammaik. — > Rita. 
. ■ Tell (to) Sonia yOur motherjs name. « > Rita. 

This type of structure is the same as Chomsky's Case 2. Note thaj:^the 
complement is a noun phrase without the wh-question word'. Based on the 
observations from the .pilot -studj^ mentioned above, this cofStruction was / 
expected to influence responses to ask , and' tell differentially. In the 
Tell instniction^e child i? spared the potentiajly misleading wh-word 
(Which, when present, may cause the chijd to misinterpret the instruction 
as containing'a direct quotation! Whereas, in the A^k instructions the - 
,wh-question word is missing and has "to be -supplied by the child. Thus, we 
would' pc£dict, t-he following perfonnance conTpar>sons: Ask A.Msk A?, but' 
TeirA2>Tell A]. ^ . - • 



Case B ; Ask/Tell Sonia wh-modal pro VP . ' 

As previously mentioned, Chomsky's sentence in her Case 1 seems 
to differ substantially ift structure from the other sentences in that Case. 
Namely, it does not fit the pattern of Tell /Ask wh-clause with/^~ copular ' 
verb phrase (e.g., "Ask/Tell "Laura what color this is"), bufrather contains 
a full sentential complement, which requires a differential interpretation 
of the personal pronoun depending on whether the instruction is tell or 
ask. For example: 

(14) Ask Laura what y;ou_ should f eil^ the doll. What should I'feed the doll? 

(15) Tell -Laura what^he should feed the doll. Ypj£. "should feed the doll eggs 

' ■ ' '.*„■? 

This differential requirement for correct interpretation is not entailed by 
V 

the demonstrative pronouns in the rest of her Case 1 sentences. Sino^ 
Chomsky did not-analyze responses to such structure^ . individual ly, by 
particular sentence, it-^is impossible to" deteraine how the chi Idren -performed 
■on. this particular structure compared to her other structures of Case 1. 
In. the present study this rather major discrepancy among Case 1 sentences 
was rectified by i.nclusion of the two jtt^ctures as different types, our ' \ 
Case A^ and Case B. Thus," for Case B structures it was expected that children 

(16) -,^?as?aViy-ya la.Sonia shou lazaim tSnti ta^ti 1-lacbai.' >. 

Ask ( to)'*Sonia what shouTd you^give the .dol'l . ■ >. 

Shou lazaim (?ana) ?a/ti l-l9gbai? 

What should -i_ give .the doll? • •. " ♦ 

^^''^ .^^"''^ shou lazaim hiyya ta/tl l-l&cbai. — > (/atlha) bayd-a 
Tell (to) Sonia what should she give the doll. > (Give her) ari e( 

would make more errors on these than on C^se A structures.. (Note that the 

auxiliary should (lazaim) precedes the pronoun in both the asic and tell 

instructions and in the response' to ask.) The specific predictions are there- 

. ' ' ^ ~ - ■ ( 

fore: Ask AV>Ask B; Ask A2>Ask B., Tell A^>Tell B,^and Tell A2>Tell B. • 
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Case C : "Ask/Tell Sonia- wh-modal . • ^ 

Itjvilf be observed that in the Case B structur"^ just discussed the' 
subject of the complement verb,, give / is provided as a surface pronoun after 
the wh-word.^ So the application of the Mt)P will result in correct inter- 
pretation of both Ask and- Tell C^se B- structures.- In order to directly 
test children's knowledge of the MDP, the following,. Ca'se C structures, 
where the subject of the complement verb is omitted, were used. This is 
identical to Chomsky's Case 3 structures. 

(18) ?Bs?aliy-ya la Sonia shou lazaim t-a£ti 1 -la^bai 

Ask (to) Sonia what should give the doll. . > 

Shou 1 azaim^ (.?ana) ?-a£^ti l-lB£bai? 

What should I_ give the doll? ^ 

(19) ^ ?oulI-la la Sonia shou lazaim t-a^^ti l-la£bai. — >- Bayd-a. 

Tell* (to) Spnia what should (you/she) give the doll. — >An egg. . 

Since these Tell and Ask Case C. sentences have identical surface structures, 
to interpret them' correctly a child must know that tel 1 requires the 
•application of the MDP and ask_ requires its violation. ' Thus we would 
predict that performance would be better on Tell C than on Ask C. 

In comparing Ask B with Ask C, and "Tell B with Tell C it is obvious 
that t^e child might more easily comprehend both- the B structures because 

of the pres.ence of the subject (pronoun) in the complement clause. However, 

\y ' - ■ A 

the advantage of the Ask B over the Ask C structure is expected to be 

■ . s • , . - 

much greater than the advantage of the TeirB over the Tell C because, 

in both tell constructions, the application of the MDP will result in 

correct comprehension. In the case of Tell B the presence^ of . an explicit 

pronourt in th^ surface of the complsTient cltiuse may be of some help, but 

■ /- - . 

in the casq of Ask B the presence of the surface pronoun should be of 
tremendous .help in correctly interpreting the sentence compared, to Ask C; 
In Ask.C, where the MDP is violated, the child, if (s)h? doesn.'t know it 



1s violated, assigns as the subject of the complement verb, resulting 
in an incorrect interpretation. But applying the MDP results in correct 
interpretation of the sentence in Ask B where the subject of the complenient 
, clause appears in the surface. Our predictions regarding correct inter- 
pretation are then: Tell C>Ask C,^k B>Ask C, and Tell B>Tell C. 

In order to construct Case C. subject omitted, sentences, a proBleiii 
inherent in Arabic^ad to\^overcome. The problem^ is that Arabic verbs 
are marked initially and/or ' terminally for gender and person of their 
subjects. Let us look at an example. Syj^pose we were to choose the verb 
daras_ (s,tudy). When the instruction's addj^essee is a male, as in sentences 
(20)and below, there is no problem because the initial and terminal 

gender/person markings on the verb are identical in Tell and Ask, yielding- 
tadros., and thus do not give away the subject, of the c€^nplement verb. There 
fore, to . . ^ * ' 

(20) ?9s?al-a la Sonia shou lazaim tedros.' ^ ' 
^Ask (masculine) her to Sonia what should you (masculine) study.- 

(21) ?9na.la Sonia shou lazaim tadros-. 

Tell (masculine) her to Sonia what should she study. 

'assign the correct subject of the complement verb one must have in her' 
Chis) gramiiar the knowledge that the MDP is to be applied for Tell but 
violated for Ask. However, in the case of (22), when the . instruction 's 
addressee is a female, the terminal /I/ dn the compleiienting verb-marks 
its sObject for second person feminine, thus making the sentence in fact 

♦a Case B, subject supplied, sentence (the initial marker /t/ in (20). 

(21) , and (22.) marks the subject as. second person masculine or feminine, 

'.V 

or third person feminine). 

(22) ?©s?aMy-ya la Sonia shou lazaim v"t«dr9s I . , 
As!y(Temijiine). her to Sonia, what should you (feminine) study.. 
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To eMminate this problem we selected verbs suth as ta£tl (give) , .. 

l^gHl: (^eed) with initial /t/ and terminal' /I/ phonemes, thus providing 

redLfndancy with subject gender and person morphemes for all combinations 

of J'emale experimenters, male'and female child addressees. • Only if .one 

knows that .the MD^holds 'for TelTbut nwst *be \^ioUted for Ask does the 

tenninal ending read ^ in- the Ask's'tructui^es but she in the Tell structures. 

' ^ofiiise "and Tell P" constructions , (l-Q)' and (20), respfect'vel/: 

.(23) ?9-sha?ra wa"5dait ? -ssanira t-net £a ?9jr.wahdai. Khalll,-ha t-net. — ■ 

. • i*rhe blond'e promised , (to) the brunette "( to) jump on foot one.' Make her 
/• (to) jump<"- — >'. • ■ ' 

.action. . * \ ■ . ; ■ 

^ action. ' . , ■ 

(24) '?&-sha?ra ^?aalait 1 ' -samra t-nat ^a ?ajrWahdai.' Khalll-ha' t-ne^ — 

The blonde told (to) theSbrunette (to) jump on foot one. Mal^e her (to) 

jump.- — >. , ♦ ". 

* 

action: ' . 

action. . " , • ' 

These constructions have identical surfa<^e structures, but promise 
violates the MDP. Thus we would predtct Tell P>Promise, and that most of 
the errors on the promise construction should'be due to assignment 6f thd 
second NP (e.g. the brunette) as the subject of the infinitival verb. 

^ince our^^ijot^udywith Arabic jpea king children indicated that 
they were asking when instructed to lell, even in the simplest cases, 
several othdr conditions were added to test the possibility that factors 
other than "linguistic knowledge" might be influencing' their performance^. 
These conditions involved ])• the influence of the cognitive load which 
linguistic tasks impose , on the child, i.e., whether the child has to make 
a choice before (s)he can respond, and whether the response can be retrieved 
from short term store or must be retrieved- from long tenn store, and 2) the 
difference between linguistic production and linguistic compi^ehens-ion. 
(The technique employed here was to use show constructions paralleling 
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the four teU constcuction types.) Only 10 of the 17 sentence construction- 
types actually used will be discussed in the paper. 

• . , ■ V' ' 

Expefimental Design and Procedure 

• * 

. Each^of the 17 structural types used in the>esearch wa| represented 
by four- sentences, resulting in a total of- 68 sentences. From each " ' 
•structural type two sentences were chosen^ random and assigned to Form 
A. the ofher^two being as'signed to Form B. W4thin each Fonn all sentences ' 
we.re randomized and typed, 12 sentences per .paga. The page/ were then 
randomized. Each child was tested on. two different- days within the sam^- 
week. Half received Form^A first* and half Form B first. " .. ' 

The subjects of the experiment were 48 Lebanese monolingual Arabic ' 
speaking 'children, from three private elementary shcools in Beirut, each of 
slightly above average (for Lebanon) socio-economic standard. There were- 
8 boys and 8 girls in each of three age groups. The mean age for each 
group was 6;4, 8;5, and 10;4 (years;months) 'with a range of f rom^ 8 to 9^ 
montbs around each mean. • ■ ^ ' ' 

/ The experimenters (E^'s) were two adult female speaN<ers of Arabic, the 
one who gave' the sentences to the children in the experiment (E^-j^) having 
a Beirut accent. The £s both spent several days" at each school getting 
to know the children, interacting wi^h them at recesses, etc., prior to the 
beginning of the experiment. Each chiW was tested individually in a 
quiet room with E giving the instructions to the child while E„ served as 
a conversation partner for the ch,ird. A variety of toys, including dolls, 
doll clothing, a. cat, a h®rse, two cars, boxes, and plastic food items ^ 
were used to 'create "the concrete situations necessary for each instruction 
.given by to ^the child. At the outset^of the first session E] acquainted 
the Chi lei with all the toys to be used by asking tfee child to name each 
one individually. Next acquainted the child with the task by engaging 
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her: i^him) iri- conversaiiion with E2 using 'instructions similar to those to 

be us.ed jn-the experiment. Several example sentences , were used to emph.a- 

si,2e to the child that sometimes (s)he should listen carefully to each 

instruction, particularly emphasized that the tell* instruction was 

not to-be interpreted as a ."repeat" or "say tci--" instruction. On'approxi'- 

mately one-third of the trials where a child interpreted asj< as tell or 

tell ^s. ask (s)he was asked "Now did you just ask, or did you, just tell? " 

This was done to keep the child attending, to the two instruction words. 

All children'were checked^for their xknowl edge of t!]e word pronn'se' before 

the first experimental session began. After insuring a child's under- 

standing of the task the first session started. E-^ repeated each" ins true- 

tion twice. A slightly abbreviated orientation proce'dure was used prior 

* ' . • ' • »( 

to the beginning of second sessions, . ' - < 
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Results ana uiscussion 
The first set ^f analyses made was on the percentage of sentences 
correctly responded \to as a function of 'age of the child and. type of 
sentence construction, Table^3 presents these data descriptively. /An 
Age by^ Construction Type ANOVA with repeated measures on Construction 



•Insert Table 3 about her^ 



Type was carr'ied out Oji^ the correct response data. Both Age and Con-s- 
struction Type were foUnd to be statisticapy^ignificant, F_(2,45)=3.395, 
£7.0426 and F(]6.720)=48.04., ^clxlO"^, respectiveTy . There was no 
interaction between Age and Construction Type. A priori t tests between 
6- vs. 8-,- and 8- vs. 10-year-oTds collapsed. across all ten constructions 
shown in Table 3 revealed that both" pairwise comparisons were significant 
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beyond the .01 level. Thus, performance on these structures taken as 
a whole does improve with age. 

Preplanned cooiparisons were conducted to test for the significance 
.. • ■ ' ■ ' 

of differences between the pairs of constructions shown in Table 4. This 



table also summarizes the direction of the predictions, their t>ieoretical 



Insert Table 4 about here 
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bases, and the results of the statistical tests. 

As can be seen from Table 3, relatively few errors were made ort 

Ask and Tell, and A^, sentences. Our predictions of children's 

performance, based on syntactic coinplexity of the complenient clause, were 

not substantiated. Recall that we reasoned that ^sk A], "Ask (to) Sonia 

what (her) mother's name (is)," would be easier than Ask A2 "Ask (to) Sonia 

(her) mother's name" because in the former the'question word, which is 

required for a correct response, is provided in the instruction, while 

■ • • 

in 'the latter it is not. There was a very small (but insignificant) cHffer- 
ence in the predicted direction. .In the tell .instructions we reasoned that 
Tell A2, "Tell (to) Sonia (your) mother's name," would-be easier than Tell 
4] , "Tell (to) .Sonia what (your) mother's name (is)" because in the former 

•1 

the chili! is spared the presence of the potentially misleading question 
word. The differences observed were in the predicted direction, but 
failed to reach significance (p=.061). 'It would appear that since all " 
four of these constructions were so easy, -a ceiling effect may have reduced 
the possibility of obtaining statistically significant differences. 

/ Let us now look at Case A-i-^and A^ versus Case B constructions. We 
Claimed that^ Chomsky 's Case l.b construction was mbre complex than the 

* * 

re§t of her Case 1 constructions, and that it presented even more complex 
problems fo"r children than "her Case 2 constructions. Our data bear out 

16 



.these claims. All our B constructions are, as Table 4 sJiows , much more 

* . 

difficult than their and A2 coiinterparts ; (fK.OoV for all Ask and Tell 

'r ■ " .*• 

compar^s.ons}, It^perhaps worth noting 'that Kes^el (1970) chose Chomsky' 

Case 1 .b.^her one-of-a-k'ind construction, as the model for the complement 

clauses of all of 'his "Case 1" sentences, and' then went on to compare his 

results using three ask and three tell sentences-of 'this kind with Chomsky' 

Case 1 (pp. 48, 55)^ Th,i"s comparison is unfortunate since, as we have 

demonstrated,' the sentences are not at all comparable'. 1 * ' 

. A conceptual departure we must take from C. Chomsky in explaining 

children's comprehension of Ask/Tell constructions is based on observation^ 

% 

made available ip our study due specifically to our separation of her Kb 
type sentences from. the rest- of her Case I's. Our Lebanese children's 
responses on this type of sentence, especially the Tell's, make it obvious 
that si^iply because one of two surface structures is more complete (has 
fewer elements-'missin^) than the other, it should not necessarily be 
expected that it will be more easily comprehended. Degree of expl icitn'ess 
of surface structures was one of the two major predictors of compr.ehension 
proposed by Chomsky, i.e., h^^r Case 1 ^sentences were claimed to 'be^simpler 

! • ** 

and predicted tc be more easily cofiiprehended than her -Case 2 sentences, 
because in the former, but nbfin the laXter, the subject' of the complement- 
clause is present on the surface. As we h^ve seen above, there were no 
significant differences in performance on these two types (excluding the 

l.b type) in Arabic. Furthermor^eL, our children did significantly worse 

■ , . f . . — ~ 

'on Case B (her l.b), with'no missing elements, than either ouv^ Case or 
;'A2 (her 1 'and' 2). .The types of errors made on Case B sentences are 
/particularly inf ormatiii^e, ,a point to which we^^v^TTrt^ shortly. 

The three predictions relevant to the MDP wet^e all strongly supported. 

The Tell P construction, where the MDP appl ies,^, produced much better per- 
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fojJl^nc^ than- the Promise construction where the MDP is violated. Performance 
pq the Tell.C Construction, where the MDP applies, is'much superior to per- 
formance on' the^sk C .Construction » where the MDP is violated. Finally-, 
performance on the. Ask B construction (Choinsky's odd Case 1) is significantly 
better than is performance on the Ask C construction. 

Notice that performance, was better, on Promise than on Ask C (X=36% vs 
X=]^% cbr^rect across all age groups) even thoughvboth violate the MDP. 
Chomsky obtained similar resu.lts and interpreted the difference as a con- 
firmation of her claim that the English verb asj< is more complex than the 
English verb promise because ask has two meanings in English* the request 
meaning where ^e MDP -applies, and the question meaning where the MDP is 
violated, whereas promise constructions always violate the MDP. This 
reasoning cannot be applied to our findings, however, since the Arabic verb 
ask (?ss?al) has only one meaning, the question meaning, which always violates 
the MDP. The reason for the superior performance *on Promise as compared 
to Ask G^constructions is" probably due in part to the presence, of the i^h-clause 
"■in the Ask C construction; and in part'due to the fact that Ask-C requires 
a complex 4/erbal response, while. Promise requires' no verbal production. • 
(Vie have other evidenoe which supports this la"tter factor;" namely\ children 
did much better on our Show constructions than on their Tell counterparts. ) 
Nevei'theless, it is clear from comparing performance on'Promise with Tell B 
and C, ^nd Ask B,.vthat failure to violate the MDP is a major problem, for 
these latter constructions contain wh-clauses and require complex verbal 
responses, yet produce performance superior- to Promise. •' 

Now let us look inore closely at' Ask C and Ask B ct)nstructions . We 
had predicted that two factors would make Ask B easier than Ask C:' . 
l)^If the MDP is applied to Ask a constructions correct comprehension. will 
result, and since applicati the MDP is easier than. its violation. 
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then Ask B should be easier than Ask C; and 2) Ask B contains an explicit 
subject of' the complefnent clause. As shown in Table 4, children did 
significantly better on Ask 6 than on Ask C. However, we also predicted 

.vs. — — 

that, since Tell B provides a subject of the complement clause and TelTT 
does not. Tell B should be'' easier. ■ (MDP considerations are irrelevent for ^ 
this comparison.). But this Tell B versus Tell C prediction is not supported. 
Once again then we see that the more' complete surface structure is not 
easier to comprehend. This being the case, plus the fact th|it, although 
in TelJ, B the application of the MDP would result -in correct comprehensicv) , 
we believe that , the superiority of Ask B ov^r Ask C cannot be attributed 
to the completeness of the surface structure either. 

The unexpected Tell B/C resist focuses our attentibn on the structure 
of the B cases, both Ask and Tell , and the pattern of errors most commonly 
made by ^r children' on these structures. Let us now exami^ these errors. 
Considering Ask C first (Table 5 ) we see that o^^r half- of all responses 



Insert Table 5 about here 
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were errors which maj/ be attributed to the misapplil:ation of (failure to 
violate) the 'MDP, resulting in the resppnse', i'What should you_give the 
dollt" ^Notice "however, that this same response constitutes almost half 
f the errors in the Ask B cale also. But in the Ask B case we cannot 
attribute this response tollie misapplication of the MDP /since, as 
argued above, application of the'MDP would result in the correct response,. 
"What should Xgive the doll^Sli^ Thus, we propose that in' the case of Ask B, 
at least, children who responded with "What should ,jfou_ give the doll?" 
were interpreting .tAe instruction as bei.ng in the dire6;t report modey, i.,ei, 
they were interpreting the construction as "Ask (to)-Sonia: 'What shoulrf 
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• yon (Sonia) -give the doll?'." • The fact that .the response had the question 
intonation, and the fact that the second person pronoun was not changed 
support this argument. ' - 

It is interes^ting tt) note, in this 'connection » the Tanz (1976)^2^" found 
almost 20% of her 3;6-to 5 ;1 -year-old children sometimes responded to an 
instruction -such as "Ask Tonfwhere you should sit" with'"Where you should 
sit?". She notes that this type of error could be accounted .for by what 
we have called direct report interpretation of the £'s instruction; i.e., 
interpreting it as- "containing a dir'ect quotation of a question rather than 
a subordinated question" (p.. 91). She poin.ts out that to get this reading 

the child would have to fail to attend to two cues in the adult's instruction: 

I ' 

1) l<?ck of question intonation, and 2) non-inversion of .si^ject and verb. 
She then rejected the%pothesis that this is what her children were doing - 
on the grounds that it lacked generality, fafling to explain their responses 
to two other types of sentences she used.^ However, in our study, since-- 
there is no (potential) cue from non-.'inversion of subject and auxiliary 
verb" in the complefTi^ntizing wh-clause which t*^ child would need to ignore 
in order to interpret" the instruction as a direct report, such an inter- 
pretation becomes much mo-re attractive. ' , 

Even stronger evidence in support of our contention that the children > 
were interpreting the Ask B instructions as if they were 'direct report | 
•instructions, i .e.' , instructions to ask a question, comes from their responses 
to Tell B. and Tell C construction's (Table 5). Nearly one-half of all . 
responses to Te-ll .B, "TelT .(to) Sonia what should she give the do1i3," A-r ' 
were the same responses as given to .Ask B, "What should you^ give the doll?". 
Since children changed the third person pronoun ( she ) in the instruction 
to the second person pronoun (youjV in th^ir response, anJ^s'ince they used ' 
the "question intonation, they must have beenS'nterpreting the, instruction as 



Mng one of direct Veport, I.e.. as being ."Tell (say)" (to) Sonia the 

question ' ^...'?". This was the only type of error oor children 

iiiade on tell B structures, and notice that they made, two and one-half . 
times as many of these direct report errors on* Tell B as dn Ask B 
even though the overall error rate is very similar on the two st^^uctures,. 
As can be seen, in Ta^le 5, this type of error was also made on Tell C. 
although not as frequently as on Tell B. It is obvious from. inspecting 
Table 5 that this reasoning accounts for a large proportion of errors 
on Ask and Tell constructions. The fact that ciiildren changed the pronoun 
in Tell B from she to you;, coupled with the fact that they did nqt change 
the second person pronoun in Ask B, cpmpels us to conclude tha't their 
errors are ^due to their interpreting these instructions as being direct 
report constructions. - It is interesting to note that, although C. Chomsky 
does not stress tlfe fact; several of her cKildr^ft^so asked to fell 
instructions.' Examples of this can be found m her Case 1, 2, and 3 
Ttru>itur£^:4^-g. , p. 68, 73, 94 respectiv.ely) . - * ' ' 

<^There^are two factors which may play a role in our children's inter- 
pretation of these structures., as being in, the. direct report mode. -First. . 

in the case of Tell constructions, the Arabic word- for tell (?oul) also 
_ ■ .\ •. ■ ♦ ■ . , - - ■ ^ ■■ " — . 

means sax, th^verb most commooly associated with the direct report mode, 
as in, "John said, |Mary, put the book on the Tabl'e'", as opposed to, 
"John told Mary to put the box)k on the table, ""or "John told Mary where to 
put the book". Second, in both Ask and Tel I B and C, as mentioned .above, 
the complement wh-clauses, unlike English, are' well -formed questions in ^-i 
terms of morpheme order, such that- they could stand alone as questions. 
' Why, "one might ask, were there less than half as'mjny direct report 
errors on Tell C as on Tell B? Recall that th^ terminal morpheme on the 
compi-ement verbs in the Ask/teTl C sentences had to be ambiguous as to 
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person of th^ subject to ^et the "subject omitted" corrditlori aiad. allow 
knowl edge «of the MDP to be tested in Case C. It would- seem that the \ 
ambiguous -subject njarker on the ^erb was not as fetrong a cue for the 
direct report interpretation as was- the explicit pronoun in Case B; ^us 
the greater' the diversTty/trf respons.es in ittie ambiguous' pronoun .condrtion. 




Exactly how the expl icit' versus ambiguous pronoun morphemes play their 

differential roles in Arabic speaking children's interpret§.tion of these 

and other utterances deserves further investigation-. 

Let us now turn our attention to^another category of error, repeat 

errors. Note that children -made quite ^ few repeat errors on'Tell C, "byt 

none on Tell B. A repeat was classified as such, and not as ^ a. question, 

on the basis of the intonati.onal con-fouy and 'stress pattern of the 

response uttered by a child. This is besKil lustra ted by looking at 

examples of differential stress which might be placed on instructions to 

the child. ' ' - .V 

(25) ?ou.lI-la Ta 'Soni'a .shou lazaim ta^ti ,l-le£bai? . 
Say (to) Sonia,\"What -should (you/she) give the doll?." 



■(26) ?oulI-la la Sonia shou lazaim taff' l-l%baiv* - ■ . < 
. . Tell (to) Sonia what' ^should (you/sbe) give the'fjio'll. 

The •in^truCti'dn- was always given by. g , as in-^(26) without qu est i'on. _ 

intonation and stress. - Children who repeated. had" to be interpreting Tell 

Cas s-omething like "Say after me (to Sonia-} 'What should give" the dolT", 

which., without the questi(5n intonation and stress, is nonsense. Chomsky 

observed similar errors. At-ieast one of her children repeated on"her 

Tell Case 3 (p. 70), ^ind-one repeated the wh-clause of her Ask Case 3 • 

(p. 59)., Three of our children, all 'lO-year-d1ds , consistently repea.ted- 

on Ask C. "Surprisingly, theT'.e was a slight'^tendency'for our older, 

ohildren.to repeat more on TelVC than the two youngest age groups. Even 

more difiPicult to explain is 'the fact that, to Ask C instructions, 26.6% 
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.0? oar 10-year-olds' responses were repeats , 'while 'norte of our-6- and - 
8-year-olds' responses were. of this'"sort. It is as if some of ot^lO- ' 
year-olds were pe^eiving the entire test situation as a dritl to repeat 
exactly What an adjult says. It seems no^t entirely unlikely that older 
children^might have had more classroan experience in being asked to do 
'Such things than younger children. Th^re i^s probably more eniphasis on 
memorizing, repeating back exactly what is given by th& teacher, in most 
Lebanese primary schools than in American primary schools ,(a vestige of 
the old Fren&h educational system). The fact that our verb tel.l means' 
saj^must have also played a, cri tical ^ro-le^ 

Comparing our children to Chomsky's' in temis of Ask comprehension 
^"Stages" we find that three of our chi^r^^^^compared tonight of hers, 
-were at Stage A, failing all constructiqns , andoTie of ours, comparted to 
two of hersy' was $t Stage B, |)assing. l:he simplest ODns^ruction {A-,)-, but 
failing al j-j others. ^ 3) Onty one o'f.'our children, a JO-year-old, as 
compared to U of ^homsky^'s children, was at fhe;most ^dvancfid (E) Stag^, 
'passing all constructions. Direct comparispn with Chomsky's Stag^^ C 

' . - * * * ■ • 

and D is ImpossibTe for two reasons. " First, we have an' e)^tra construction 
type. Second ,\Chomsky's Stage D*c(^sisted of children, who succeeded on 
the two easiest c6ss,tructions,,but^ asked with the wrong subject (you), on 
the m^s-t^iffij!UTr Construction. She called tKis "partial success", 
reasoning that, since they at least asked instead of making the dominant 
error of telling ,, they were at a more advanced stage than children who 
told. Since our children's most common error to As.k constructions was to 
ask with the wrong subject (direct report interpretation) it can be 
argued that the underlying metric upon which our stages should be based 
is that of correctness, of grammatical assignment. When stages were 
constructed, in this way 18 children. (7, 6, and 5, 6-„8- and 10-year 
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^ 22 
children In our first two Ask stages passed Prohiise. Three of the 18 
children who passed Ask A^ and Ag, but failed B and C, passed Promisev^ 
and'nine of the 22 children who passed Ask A-] , A2 and B, but failed C, 
passed Promise. ^ 

Since Promise construct^ions do not require linguistic production, and 
cannot be interpreted as dire'ct report" constructions, they should reflect 
a fairly '-pure' measure of a child"^ ability to vielite the-MDP. We 
ther^ore expected Promise' to be easier thani Ask c\ although both require 
violatioa of the MDP. Of the 12 childrer)=^ho passed Promise not one ' 
'passed Ask C. (The^ocily child who/passed}Ask C faile?! Promise.) four of ' 
these children consistently asked with the wrong -subTeci (you ) , the type 
of response which vve Jiaye classified as direct report interpretation whe*n 
made on Tell B and C,"and Ask B. Thus, the errors of these four subjects , 
errors we have called "Ask with the wrong subject," although they could be 
construed to be" errrjrs due" to failure to violate the MDP, might also bev 
due. as we have'p-reviously mentioned, to interpretation of the instruction" 
as a direct report instruction. And, since, from their performance on 
Promise, these four chilcfren have demonstrated -that they know how to - 
violate the MDP, we. cdiiclude that they are interpreting Ask t as a direct 
repoKt construction. Of the other eight children who passed sPrdmise, 
two always repeated, one always told and' the other^ five produced mix>ed 
errors on Ask C. • . 

The most straightforward test of children's knowledge of the MDP 
is to contrast performance on Proiiiise, where the MDP must be violated, 
•with per.fonnance on Tell p where the MDP must be applied. Thirty-three 
children (12, 13 and 8, 6-, 8- and 10-year-olds^, respectively) passed 
Tell p, but did not pass Promise,^ while eight (2, 1 and 5, 6-, 8- and 
10-year olds, resp.ectively) passed both. Contrary to predictions based 
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on the MDP, three children passed Promise while not passing Te\] p (see 
Table 7). 

. " ^ ^^ary ^ ■ . 

Let us now summarize our major conclus.ions : 

1) The overgeneral ization from MDP -argument explains vthe differences in 
children's better performance on Jell p^^^han (fn Promise. Structures ,%here 

i.n neither case linguistic prodi|Ction is required. . \ 4 

. ^ ". * 

2) Although performance on Ask C. ^hen t+ie subject qf the complement 

^clause is omitted) is poorer than on Tell C, as predicted by the MDP argument,- 
our ^ildren's particular responses on :i:hese constructions (and on oar Ask B 
afid Te^ B constructions) ' preclude- an| explanation completel^^4li terms of 
th\ MDP argument. Our children showed-a strong tendency t^ ask -.incorrectly " 
to both. Ask B and C and to Tell B and C constructions. This was due to 
their interpretation^of . the instructions as direct reports (quoted speech) . 
In'the Tell cases we attributed this partly to the fact that the wo^^ 
' tell in Arabic also means say (to), aod partly to the fact that the 
wh-clause could. stand alone as 3 well-formed (ignoring inflectional con- 
tours) question in Arabic. In the case of as'k- , which is unambiguous in" 
Arabic, only the latter factor obtains. Thus, language" specific factors. 
may filay a major role in our children 's^ndency to interpret Ask and Tell 
B and C constructions (those of the form Ask/TeTl . wh-modal ('PRO) VP) as if .. 
they were direct reports, although tliis issue deserves further study. In ^ 
any case, direct report interpretations lead to the' same error or Case 
C Asks as would be predicted by the overgeneral ization frdm MDP argument. 

. 3) Carol Chomsky included one exemplar in her simplest (Case 1) Ask/ 
Tell constructions which was not only more complex than the rest of her 
Case Is (of the form Ask/Tell NP, wh-NPg) but was also more complex than 
her Case 2s (of the form frojn Ask/Tell. NP, NPo).. Our CaSe B tests confi 
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that this structure (of the- form Ask/Tell NP^^ wh-modal PRO VP) js clearly 
harder for children to cottipr^hend "than Chomsky's Cases 1 and 2 (our A-, ' 



- and 



4) Contrary to C. Chomsky 's -ee^tent ion., linguistic complexity of -the 
complement clause, defined in terms of omissions of gramm*t>cal ynits from 
surface structure, is not the major determinant of comprehensibili ty Her 
pase ,2 (our is no mors difficult than her Case '1 (our A'l), and our 
Ca^e B (her odd Case^ ) , which has nothing deleted from* surface, is cteaVly 
more difficult 'than our A2 where the question word (wh^t)^'and the copular 

(is,) are deleted from the complement clause: Children's performance depends • 

t 

upon the nature of the surface elements present or deleted in relation to 
other elements—on nonsyntactic^ semantic, perhaps even pragmatic*, fa^rs. 

5) Five Ask stages emerged, based upon correctness .of grammatical 
assignment of subject.. There- was wide age variation within stages. While 
there was some tendency for children who^nterpreted Ask constructions as X 
direct reports to do the same with Tell's, no combined, integrated Ask/Tell 
Stages emerged from the data. There4*^ a positive, correlation between 
.correct comprehension of Promise structures and Ask comprehension stage. . ' 

6) Promise constructions, which do not. require linguistic production 
for a demonstration of comprehension arc' considerably easier for children 

. than th^ir Ask qount^rparts . (Ask C's). Since in. Arabic, unlike EnglisK,^ 
ask_ has only one meani-ng, this asymmetry is probably due to the competency/" 
performance difference in the- tasks.' * . 
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data and the similarity of our hypothesized explanation to hers. . 

"Passing" was defined as Chomsky defined it," i.e.," being correct 
on at least 3 out of 4 examples of a construction. 

A child was defined to have exhibited direct report interpretation 
on Ask if (s)he interpreted as a direct report 3 or 4 out of 4 
sentences of Ask B,^Ask C, or both. A child was defined as 
e}<hibiting direct report interpretation on Tell' if (s)he inter-- 
preted-as a direct report 3 or 4 out of 4 sentences of at least 
two of .the foi^ fqllowihg construction types: Tell A^^ » Tell A2, 
Tell B, and Tell C. - " . , / ' 



- ' Table 1 . 

• Constructions Used in the Ask/Tel T Ynterview, listed in 
Order of Increasing Complexity (adapted from Chomsky , ^p. 47 



Case 1. wh'-clause, subject supplied 

, Ask/Tell Laura what color this is 

b. Ask/Tell Laura what you/she should feed the doll 

c. Ask/Tell Laura how many pencils there are here 

d. Ask/Tell Laura who this is 

' Case 2. noun phrase 

a. Ask/Tell Laura her/your last name 

■ b. Ask/Tell Laura the color of this book 

c. Ask/Tell Laura her/your teacher's name 
Case 3. wh-clause, subject omitted ' 

a. Ask/Tell Laura what to feed the doll 

b. . Ask/Tell Laura ^hich food to put in the box 

c. Ask/Tell Laura wh&t to put back next 

d. Ask/Tell i.aura what color to make .phe square 
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Table 2 

Types of Arabic Ask/Tell/Promi^e Constructions Used 



Constructions 



Case A 



Ask 



Case A 



2 . 



Ask 



Case B 



Tell 



Ask 



Case C 



Tel] 



Example Instructions 



Example Responses 



^5?aliy-ya la sonia shou 7&sm ?am-ma. 

-her to' Sonia what naine mother-her. 
^ Ask (to) Sonia what (her) mother's na^ne (is) 



?OLilI-.la la Sonia shou ?ssm ?am-ma1k. 

Tell- 'her to ^onia what name mother-your 

Tell (to) Sonia what (your) mother's name (is). 



Shou ?s»sm ?i>m - ma^ik? 

What name mother-your? 

What (your) mother's name (is)? 

Rita 
R1ta' 



l^^ldliy-ya la Sonia- ?esm ?sm-md. 
Ask -her ta Sonia name mother-her. 
Ask (to) Sonia (her) mother's name. 



?oun-la la Sonia' ? sm ? m-maik, 
^^^^ Tell -her to Sonia name mother-your. 

Tell (to) Sonia (your) mother's name. 



Shou ?asm ?dm maik? 

What name mother-your? 

What (your) mother's name (is)? 



Rita 
Rita 



?05?aliy'ya ]a Sonia shou lazafm ?^nti tacti 1-lagbai 
Ask -her to Sonia- what Should you give the doll. 
Ask (to) Sonia what should you give the doll. 



Shou lazaim (?ana) ?-acti Ulec.bal? 
What should (I) I-give the-doll?- 
What should I give the doll?^ 



?ot2lI-la la Sonia shou lazaim hiyya ta^ti l-lc^cbai. 
Tell -her to Sonia what should she give the doll. 
Tell (to) Soaia what should she ciive the doll. 



(<atlha ) bayd-a 
{?ive-her) egg*- an 
•(Give her) an egg 



?os?aliy-ya la Sonia shou lazaim t-a^ti- l-l5?pbai ^ 
Ask -her to Sonia what should (^gw) give the doll 
Ask (to) Sonia what (you/she) should gi^e the doll 



Shou lazaim (Tana) ?-a£ti l-l9cbai? 
What should (I) I-give the-doll? 
What should give the doll? 



?oulMa la Sonia shoujazaim t-a£^i 1-lScbai. 
Tell -her to Sonia what shouldf^gu) give the-dol T 
Tell (to) Sonia what (you/she) should give the doll 



( at!-ha ) bayd-a 
(Give-her) egg~an 
(Give her) an egg 



Profnise 


• ?a -shaira \^a^ddnU ?^ -ssamra -naf fa ?ajr wahdai 
The-blonde prem^ed the-brunette, she-jump on foot one.' 
The blonde promised the brunette (to) jump on one foot, 
■ — ~— — ■ * 


Khali i^ha t 
Make -her she- 
Make her (to) 


-nat, 
•jump, 
jump. 


action 
action 


Tell p 


?a -sha?ra ?aa]ait li>-s -samra t ^a ?djr wahdai. 
The-blonde told to^the-brunette she-jump on foot'one 
The blonde told (to) the brunette (to) jump ott one foot 


Khalli-ha* t - 
Make •her she 
Make her (to) 


•n»t. 

i-jump, 
jump. 


action 
action 



The second of each tran^atT^'rs the one used in the text 
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Table 3 

* 

Percentage- of Ask/Tell/Promise Constructions Correct 
Construction Age' 6 8' ip. 



Tetl A^ ' / ■ 






80% 


83% 


Ask ^A-i 




81% 


;91% 


94% 


Tell "Ao ' ' . 

C 




83% 


91% 


94% 


Ask Ap 




78% 


•97% 


92% 


Tell B ' 




45% 


50%. 


55% 


Ask B 




44% 


52% 


66% 


Tell 

* 




55% 


59% 


66% 


Ask C- 




9% 


8% 


^ 16% 


Tell. P . * ■ 




86% 


83% 


83% 


Promise ' 


I 


30% 


■ 25% 


53% 



1 t 



e 
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Table 4 

Predictions and Results of Preplanned 
Comparisons of VaVious Ask/Tell/Proroise donstructions 



Theory 



Predictions 



Per Cent'Correct ' 
at,..Thred Ages 



Statistical 
Conclusions 



8 



10 



MDP not violated 
vs. violated 



Tell P>Prom>ise 
Tell C>Ask C 



86/30 p3/^5 83/53 £5-QP01 
55/9 59/a 66/16 '. ^ .0001 





J Ask 


B>Ask C 


44/9 


62/8 


5,6/16 


■ 25 


.0001 




1 

1 Tell 


B >TellV 


45/55 


50/59 


^■55/56 


£ 


n.s . 




i Ask 

t ■ 


A-j>Ask B 


8i/44 


97/62 


94/66 




.001 


V 

Syntactic 


^ lAsk 


A2>Ask B 


78/44 


97/62 


94/66 


£< 


.001 


Complexity of 


1 Tell 


A|>Tell B 


77/45 


80/50 


83/55 


.£< 


.001 


* 

Complement Clause 


iTell 


A2>Tell B 


83/45 


91/50 


91/55 


£5 


.001 . 




. . 'Ask 


Ai>Ask' A2 


81/78 


97/97 


_ 94/92 • 




n.s . 


1 


\ Tell 


A2>Tell 


83/77 


91/80 


.91/83 


£= 


.061 



Table 5 ' ' 

* * * 

Percentage of Different Types of Error Responses out 
of Total Responses which areErrors on Ask and Tell A & B 
Construction by Three Age Groups ' 



Construction 


Type. of Error 

1. 


6 


Aqe 
8-. 




10 




V 

Ask B: e.g. , 


Ask as if wh-clause were 
u 1 recx report . e .9 - » 
vinaZ snout u you give 
the doll?" 


20.3% 


20.3^^ 


17 


.2% 


"Ask (to) Sonia 
what should you 

y 1 V c uiit. uu 1 1 . 


tell (with Sonia as sub- 
ject): e.g., "Give 
huQ Qo 1 1 eggs , 


12.4% 


15.6% 


15 


.6% 


s 


Tell with self as subject: 
e.g. , "I should give 
the dcfll eggs. " 


20.3% 

V 


1.6% 

• 


0 


.0%. 














• 

( 

Ask C: e.g. ». 

^ "Ask (toi Sonia 
' what should (you/ 


MbK WFtn wrong suDject: 
e.g. , "What should yoj; 
give the doll?" 


Do . l/o 


/ J . 4^ 


OH 




1 1 1 ^ Wl un oOnia'dS SUD~ 

ject) : e.g. , "Give 
the doll eggs." 


0/ .0/0 


U .C/i, 


1 0 




she) give the 
doll " 


Repeat wh-clause, not as 

"What should you/she 
give the doll . " 


0.0% 




26 


.6% 




, - ■ . f 










Tell B; e'.g.,r 

"Tell (to) Sonia 
what should she 


Ask as if wh-clause were 
direct report: . e.g . , 
"What should you give 
the do.ll?" 


51 .6% 


4^.3% 


■43 


M 


. give the doll : " 


< 










Tell C: e.g. , 


Ask as if wh-clause were 
direct report: e.g. , 
"What should you give 
the doll?"^ 


26.6^ . 


26.6% 


4, 


J% 


"Tell (to) Sonia 
,what should (you/ 
she) give the 
doll." • / 


Ask (with self as subject): 
e.g. , "What \ should I 
■ give the dol^J?" 


1.6% 


3.1% 


4, 


.1% 


Repeat wh-Glausel not as 
a questiotx;-/"What 
should you/she give 
the doll.. " . 


17.2% 

1 


12.5% . 

r 


23, 


M 



Table 6 



Arabic Speal<ing Chi Idrcn Ask ^ 
Comprehension Stages Compared to Chomsky's 



Stage Success Failure ' Number Chomsky's 

■ ' within age 

^ ^ • ■ "6 8 ■ i 0 Stage & Number 



1 


-ndne- 




Cases 


■A^ ,A2 ,B&C 


2 


0 


1 


- ^A 


8 ■ ., 


2. 


Case. 


A.. . 


Cases 


Ag ^B&C 


1 


0 


0 


B 


2 

I' 


3 


Cases 

• 


A]&A2 


Cases 


B&C ■ 


7 


5 


5 




not 


4 


Cases- 


A|,A2&A3 


Case - 


C 


4 


9' 


■9 


D . 


comparabl e 


5 ■ 


Cases 


A-j ,A2',B&C 


-nbnes- 




0 


0 


1 


E 


14 



^The Arabic Stages are based on the. ease with which children made the correct' 
grammatical assignment of subject of complement clause of the .Ask"' imperatives : _ 
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Table 7 

Number, of Children, by Age, Who Show Different Levels 
df Performance, on Tell P and Promise Constructions 



Tell P 



Fail" 
Fail .. 
Mixed^ 
Mixed 

/Pass 
Pass 

" Pass 



Promise 



Fail 

Passb 

Mixed 

Pass 

Fail 

Mixed 

Pa$s 



■ Age 

6 8 



10 



0 0 
f 1 

1 1 0 
0 1 
9 13 

.3 0 

2 ' 'l 



^Fai1 was defined as mak'ing 3 or^4 errors out of 4 possbilities 
b Pass was defined as making 0 or 1 errors out of 4 possbilities 
CMixed was defined as making 2 errors out of 4 possbilities 
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